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The Cleveland Museum of Art to Feature 
Religious Renaissance Textiles and Paintings from Its Collection 


CLEVELAND (Sept. 2, 2003) — The Cleveland Museum of Art (CMA) will feature a selection of its 
European religious textiles and paintings from the 1300 and 1400s in Draped in Splendor: Renaissance 
Textiles and the Church. This exhibition will be on view in gallery 216 beginning Sept. 7, 2003, remaining 
on view through Sept. 26, 2004. 

Admission to the exhibition and the museum is free. 

This exhibition features six religious paintings from the collection along with fifteen silk, velvet and 
embroidered textiles displaying, religious scenes, chic Renaissance patterns and Asian influences. The textiles 
and paintings are hung adjacent to each other allowing the visitor the opportunity to compare textiles and 
paintings from the Renaissance. Italian brocaded silks hang beside Robert Campin’s (Flemish, active 1410— 
1415) John the Baptist painting, which incorporates the influence of Islamic and Chinese silks. Laurent 
Girardin’s (French, died 1478) painting of The Trinity (about 1460) shows God the Father in a liturgical 
vestment made of prestigious brocaded crimson velvet with abundant gold thread forming a large 
pomegranate pattern. The painting is compared to an opulent Italian pomegranate velvet. 

An interactive display called How to Look at Textiles offers visitors a user-friendly touch-screen to 
access basic information about textile use, pattern, color, fiber, technique and condition. Examples show how 
velvet is woven, how crimson dyestuff is prepared and how silkworms spin their cocoons. 

Adding to the visitors’ experience is a state-of-the-art lighting system above a selection of textiles that 
will illustrate how the angle of light alters the appearance of fabrics. The color of velvet pile, for example 
varies from light crimson to dark crimson depending on the light source. 

Curator of Textiles and Islamic Art Louise Mackie says, “We are pleased to highlight our exceptional 
textiles in a way which stimulates and informs our visitors.” Mackie adds, “The interactive components of 
this exhibition give visitors information that allows them to really ‘see with their eyes’ various details that 
they might have missed.” 

The exhibition focuses on Europe during the Renaissance, when precious works of art were used in 
the worship of God. Textiles of high quality were often considered to be luxury goods that symbolized wealth 
and power. The finest pictorial embroideries and tapestries decorated the high altar in a church and were 


coveted such as our rare Embroidery from an Altar Frontal: The Resurrection (Italy, 1375—1400) from which 
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all the gold thread has been removed and probably melted down for its high monetary value. The Embroidery 
from an Altar Frontal: Coronation of the Virgin (Italy, 1459) is astonishingly beautiful, achieved with some 
twenty colors of silk thread and extensive gold thread in only three types of stitches. Such textiles were not 
only used for decorating churches but also for splendid vestments featuring dazzling gold thread worn by the 
clergy, as in the velvet Chasuble with Embroidered Decoration (England and Italy, 1500-1520). 

Resplendent textiles enriched not only Christian churches but also religious paintings. Textiles were 
more labor-intensive, more expensive and more highly prized than paintings. Artists therefore often chose to 
feature prestigious textiles in their work, like Lorenzo da Sanseverino’s (Italy, active 1468-1503) painting of 
the Virgin and Child, with Saints Anthony Abbott, Mark, Severino and Sebastian (1493) depicts the Virgin in 
a fashionably tailored dress with close-fitted sleeves made of luxurious velvet. Saint Sebastian wears an 
equally opulent velvet doublet under his sleeveless tunic. Also valued were the sheen and drape of fabrics as 
seen in Saint Mark’s plain, yellow silk cloak draped in sculptural folds which create the three-dimensional 
modeling of his kneeling position. 

Quality was cherished and the use of lustrous thread, good dyestuffs and sturdy fabrics along with 
beautiful designs were essential components of textiles. Some textiles were embroidered by hand with a 
needle and thread. Others were woven on a loom, either by hand for tapestry weave or by an automated 
pattern system on complex looms, called drawlooms, for brocaded silks and velvets. The tapestry-woven 
Altar Frontal: Scenes from the Childhood of Christ (French and South Netherlands, around 1500) features the 
Massacre of the Innocents, Flight into Egypt and Christ Among the Doctors. Tapestries were precious 
investments that could be portable and easily stored or displayed. The tapestry technique provides extensive 
artistic freedom. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art receives operating support from the Ohio Arts Council and the 
Institute of Museum and Library Services. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art is one of America’s leading comprehensive museums. Its permanent 
collection is world renowned for its quality and breadth, spanning 6,000 years. The museum is a significant 
international forum for exhibitions, scholarship and art acquisitions. For more information on the museum, its 


holdings, programs, services and events, call 1-888-CMA-0033 or visit www.ClevelandArt.org. 
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